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complete without a reference to the unparalleled demonstrations
which took place in his honour when he retired from the country.
The sum total of his achievements in the field of legislation and
administration was by no means imposing. But the people of India
felt that they had in him a high-minded ruler who had striven
under great difficulties to raise them to the dignity and stature of
manhood, and whose sympathy and statesmanship had restored their
confidence in the essential justice of British rule in India.
It is not surprising, then, that the people of India gave the depart-
ing Viceroy a royal send-off. Bombay surpassed herself on the
occasion, and the demonstrations that took place were unequalled
for their splendour and enthusiasm. A mass meeting was held in the
Town Hall on 29 November 1884, with Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy in
the chair. The place was packed to overflowing, and a crowd of
nearly 15,000 people had collected outside. It filled the steps,
blocked the roadway, and overflowed into the Elphinstone Circle
Garden. There was a holiday atmosphere everywhere, and the pro-
ceedings were most enthusiastic and unconventional. There were
eighteen speakers, including such honoured leaders as Dadabhai
Naoroji, Mandlik, Tyabji, Telang and Pherozeshah. The speeches
were punctuated by frequent applause, and occasionally by bursts of
music which came at intervals from various bands stationed outside
the place. At one moment, number of banners bearing all sorts of
mottoes made their appearance in the hall, and caused a lively diver-
sion. The speakers found a very appreciative audience, which refused
to be affected either by the discomfort of its surroundings or the
length of the proceedings.
The first resolution expressed the deep sense of gratitude of the
people of Western India to the Viceroy for his eminent services to
the country. The proposition was seconded by Pherozeshah in a
notable speech. He referred to the hold which Lord Ripon had on
the millions of this country. The Times of India had suggested that
it was because Indians seemed to recognise Lord Ripon's generous
goodwill towards them as the highest attribute possible in a
Governor-General. "Europeans, however," it added, "demand some-
thing sturdier in a statesman officially responsible for the prestige of
England and for the welfare and safeguarding of two hundred and